A New Define ^ 

The latest White House strategy in the Watergate 
debacle is an act of defiance of Congress, the courts 
and public opinion that almost rivals the "Saturday night 
massacre” of last October in its audacity and despera- 
tion. 

Last October, the President fired Archibald Cox, 
whom he had promised a free hand as special prosecutor. 
Mr. Nixon tried to evade the clear command of the courts 
that had ordered him to produce nine tapes; instead he 
offered edited transcripts to be verified by Senator 
Stennjs of Mississippi. To the public, this ingenious 
arrangement was depicted as a reasonable compromise 
between the needs of the grand jury and the "principle 
of confidentiality” protecting the Presidency. Back of 
it all, there was the firm determination to confine the 
office of the special prosecutor and block its access to 
additional evidence from the White House in the ever- 
widening series of scandals. 

The events of this week replay the same script. In 
place of the tapes subpoenaed by the House Judiciary 
Committee, the President has again offered edited tran- 
scripts. In place of verification by Senator Stennis, the 
President proposes that the chairman and the ranking 
minority member check the tapes, unaided by legal 
counsel. 

Once again, this self-serving maneuver is presented to 
the public as a fair compromise. There is an accompany- 
ing symphony of statements from Presidential aides and 
political allies describing the President’s carefully con- 
trolled disclosures as "massive . . . compelling . . . per- 
suasive . . . forthcoming.” Back of it all, however, there 
is the same hard determination to tie the hands of the 
special prosecutor and block his access and that of the 
House committee to any additional White House evidence. 

* • • 

James D. St. Clair, special counsel to the President, 
has made the White House’s purpose unmistakably clear. 
In addition to the subpoenaed tapes for which the Presi- 
dent supplied only edited transcripts, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is seeking tapes of another 142 conversations 
covering not only the Watergate obstruction of justice 
but also the I.T.T. antitrust case and the milk price case. 

Mr. St Clair indicated that the committee would not 
receive these tapes and ought to drop the I.T.T. and 
milk cases. At the same time, Mr. St. Clair moved in 
Federal court to quash the subpoena of the special prose- 
cutor for 64 tapes, some ot which overlap tbpse sought 
by the House committee. This complex legal dispute, 
like the one last year involving Mr. Cox and the nine 
original tapes, could be appealed to the higher courts 
and take many months to resolve. 

In the October crisis. Senators Ervin and Baker, as 
well as Mr. Stennis, initially lent themselves to the White 
House maneuver, but quickly backed away when they 
realized they were being used and that public reaction 
was decidedly adverse. The Republican members of the 
House committee, with the exception of Representative 
Cohen of Maine, unwisely voted against the committee’s 
letter pointing out that the President is not in compliance 
with the subpoena. In doing so, they have bestowed 
a flickering half-light to the White House show of candor. 
But as they study the damaging material in these 



transcripts as well as the mystifying excisions, they are 
not likely to be satisfied for long. No conscientious mem- 
ber of Congress could justify to the public a vote on the 
subject of impeachment if he had not heard and examined 
the complete evidence on the Watergate cover-up as 
well as any other evidence that may exist in White House 
files concerning the grave charges against the President. 

Cover-Up II 

In his public statements, President Nixon has insisted 
that, once apprised of the Watergate cover-up on March 

21, 1973, he bent every effort toward full disclosure. 
The second installment of the transcripts of the White 
House tapes as published yesterday in The Times offers 
persuasive proof that, far from aiming at disclosure, the 
huddles in the Oval Office sought feverishly to keep the 
truth from reaching the American people. 

Two related themes run through these strategy ses- 
sions: (a) how to manipulate the investigations by Con- 
gress and the courts; (b) who among the President's 
embattled crew might have to be sacrificed to protect 
the others. 

The mood in the White House is illustrated by a 
tactical proposal, advanced on March 27, to outflank the 
Senate Watergate Committee and the courts by estab- 
lishing a special Presidential commission to assume 
sole responsibility over the investigation. 

Did such a proposal represent an effort to see justice 
done? As portrayed by Mr. Haldeman, the advantages 
were that “it will take the panel a long time to get set 
up . . . and make its findings and then you'll probably 
be past the 74 elections which'll be desirable” and that 
“the President maintains the ultimate stroke on it, be- 
cause he always has the option on Jan. 19 [1977] to 
pardon anybody . . .” This reference to a Presidential 
pardon, a day before the end of Mr. Nixon's second 
term, is a laundered version of executive clemency. 

What worried Mr. Nixon about that plan was not 
its transparent attempt to prolong the cover-up. Instead, 
he raised the question: “And what if [Senator Sam] 
Ervin would say, ‘Well, m hold my hearings in abeyance 
on Watergate, but not on other things'.” 

The goal of any of the schemes under discussion was, 
as Mr. Ehrlichman put it, to “insulate” the President 
and “also to have some symbolic act of absolution after 
[the thing is over, by being able to take them [the 
temporarily suspended White House aides] back on.” 
Not all of the palace guard, however, were to be so 
fortunate. > 

The Ehrlichman -Haldeman vise had already been 
closed around John Dean during the meeting on March 

22. The script that was being prepared for John MitefrrTT, 
in his absence, was that he was regrettably responsible 
for not stopping the Watergate burglars when he care- 



lessly authorized unspecified political espionage. (Halde- 
man: “He is as high up as they’ve got.”) Jeb Magruder, 
Mr. Ehrlichman assured the President, could be stared 
down and “it’ll bend — it’ll bend him.” On April 8, Mr. 
Nixon recommended that Mr. Magruder plead the Fifth 
Amendment. 

These are not words one associates with efforts to 
get at the truth. There was no hint of either justice or 
propriety. The tone of the meetings speaks for itself. 
The talk was of “getting [Senator Howard] Baker pro- 
grammed for cooperation,’’ if the Senate hearings could 
not be prevented. Mr. Ehrlichman observes to the 
President: M . . . symbolically you've got to do some- 
thing.*’ 

Right or wrong are never the issues. The question is 
merely what will or will not “sell.” Even with their 
frequent and inexplicable deletions of “materials unre- 
lated to Presidential actions,” the transcripts lay bare 
the shambles of the nation’s highest office. 



